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their recollections of its effect. John Bernard, in his " Retrospections," considers it a chef tf&uvre that must be classed with the Lear of Garrick, the Falstaff of Henderson, the Pertinax of Cooke, and the Coriolanus of John Kemble. " I have seen many actors," he adds, "who surpassed him in passages, but none that sustained the character throughout, and presented on the whole such a bold and original portrait of the Jew. His success is generally referred to his having been the original on its revival. This is partly true; but in any age he must have produced the same effect, for he possessed by nature certain physical advantages which qualified him to embody Shylock, and which, combined with his peculiar genius, constituted a performance which was never imitated in his own day, and cannot be described in this."
The Dramatic Censor, who was no other than Francis Gentleman, said that Mr. Macklin, in Shylock, "looks the part as much better than any other person as he plays it In the level scenes his voice is most happily suited to that sententious gloominess of expression the author intended, which with a sullen solemnity of deportment marks the character strongly. In his malevolence there is a forcible and terrifying ferocity. In the third-act scene, where alternate passions reign, he breaks the tones of utterance, and varies his countenance admirably, and in the dumb action of the Trial scene he is amazingly descriptive."
An amusing proof of the terrific effect of Macklin's interpretation of Shylock upon the average mind of the day, is recorded in the following story as told by Bernard: "When he had established his fame in that character, George II. went to see him, and the impression he received was so powerful that it deprived him of rest